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captivated. I was perplexed to determine 
what to do with it — should I carry-it to 
the next ranch, about six miles further on ? 
I might subject it to cruelty, and, perhaps, 
death. I had carried it about a mile, when 
it made a slight effort to escape, and, at 
the same time, uttered -a cry so human, 
that it pierced my very soul, and I re- 
moved all restraint from it. With a bound 
it struck the turf, and was away retracing 
its steps. " Go !" J'said, " make the best 
of your brief life — the white man is on 
your track, a foe more ruthless than the 
savage — this kills only to supply his wants, 
but that destroys to gratify a passion." 

About the middle of the afternoonl 
halted at a little well, dug at the base of a 
sandy knoll, and, having staked out Peli- 
cano to browse, I posted myself under the 
6hade of a live oak. I had ridden eighteen 
miles, and was anxious to find the house at 
which I was advised' to spend the first 
night. The prairie was more rolling than 
that portion which I had passed; and, in 
the vicinity of the Guadaloupe, little san- 
dy knolls, destitute of grass, ■ offered as 
compensation fine clusters of oak and hack- 
berry trees. The live oaks grow to a large 
size, with branches much knarled, and 
draped with the Spanish moss in large 
masses, hanging not only from the twigs, 
but from all the large branches; in many 
places completely concealing the limbs, ex- 
cept from below. The moss, like the bark, 
is of a light grey. I stopped that night at 
an inn kept by a widow lady and her sons. 

I resumed my way at a late hour the 
next morning, in order to favor the horse, 
and because I also was not a little, wearied. 
My road led through a low bottom, with 
coarse grass and rushes, some prickly pears, 
with flowers, orange-colored, striped with 
red like a bizarre tulip, then into a thicket 
of a great variety of trees, of which I re- 
cognized none as species common to the 
north, though many, if not all, belonging to 
genera commonly distributed. I noticed 
the sycamore, three species of the elm, one 
of maple, and four of oak. In one respect 
only, does the forest take a tropical aspect, 
and that is in the number of climbers and 
vines that hang on the trunks of the trees, 
and ofren load down their tops. These, 
with the Spanish moss, gives a very singu- 
lar effect to the scenery. I crossed the 
bed of a stream, nearly dry now, but show- 
ing that the bottom is subject to inunda- 
tions, and as I rode in, a huge blue heron, 
fishing in a muddy pool near by, rose and 
flapped away into security. He need not 
have troubled himself— I did not come to 
destroy. Leaving 'this thicket, whose shade 
had been very grateful to me for an hour, 
the road skirted a beautiful prairie about 
four miles long, and two broad, whose 
clayey soil, of a dark blue color, was covered 
with a growth of grass green as, young 
corn, but was entirely devoid of living inha- 
bitants—not a moving creature -was to be 
seen on it, save my horse and myself. I 
reached the Guadaloupe about noon. , It is 
there about thirty yards wide, and flows 
with a : speed of about five miles an hour, 
and turbid with the clay of its banks, which 
were overhung with willows. I. spent the 
heat of the day sitting on the river bank, 
watching the 'fish- playing and pursuing 
each other, listening to the songs of many 
strange birds, brushing the little black flies 
from my faoe; and drinking tepid water 



from the river, I am startled by the huta- 
ming bird, which shoots by like an Indian's 
arrow, and high up, the vulture, with wing 
feathers spread like the fingers of) an open 
hand, sails in majestic circles; for the vul- 
ture family, though obscene and disgusting 
birds on the ground, are unsurpassed in the 
grace and ease of their flight. They seem to 
have studied great circle sailing. Pelicano 
bites alternately the grass and the great 
green flies that are biting him, and waits 
my motions. 

About three o'clock I resaddled, and 
ascended an abrupt elevation of about one 
hundred feet, to an extensive prairie extend- 
ing further than the eye oould reach. - The 
soil was a. dark loam, with fresh water bi- 
valves of the genus anodonta showing in the 
water- worn ravines. Here was, the cabin 
of- the- man who keeps the ferry. Many 
cattle: were scattered over the prairie, and 
droves of horses and herds of deer were 
always in sight. The scene was so novel 
and beautiful, that I paid too little atten 
tion to the road, which was but a trail or 
bridle-path, and as the sun went: down, I 
could see no signs of a settlement, while 
the continued presence of deer made me 
fearful that I should be compelled to pass 
the night on the plain. I concluded to 
push on for a clump of trees to the left, and 
was urging my horse to a gallop, when I 
saw a solitary horse and rider on the hori- 
zon, just where the sun had gone dowri. I 
rode towards him, and when I had ap- 
proached within hailing distance, lie called 
to me— " Well, Dr., how do you fare on 
God's prairies." He was a man whom I 
had met at Port Lavacca, and was going 
back to that place. He directed pie to fol- 
low the path till I found one leaving it at 
right angles, which would lead me to the 
house of, a Mr. Cromwell. I hurried on 
until it was so dark that I could no longer 
see the path, when I gave up all hope of 
finding a house. I looked for something 
to fasten the horse to, but not a stake or 
bush was in sight. I would have laid down 
and held the horse, so that he might graze, 
but I knew that in spite of our new-formed 
mutual regard, he would escape if I fell 
asleep, and if I tied him to iny foot, he 
might, in case of fright, injure me severely. 
I had no choice ,but to travel., At length 
I discovered, by the deepening twilight, a 
bush, but proceeding towards it, discovered 
that it grew from the side of a ravine, and 
was unapproachable. One whohas been thus 
alone in a strange, wild prairie, will under- 
stand my feelings. It grew very dark, and 
the fire-flies flashed around me as if in 
merry mockery, only making the way more 
dark. The night-hawk swooped down to 
me with a sound that I interpreted to a 
prolonged boo-oo, and I plodded along 
oautiously, leading the horse. I thought I 
discovered a house, but on approaching it, 
found it to be a cluster of small trees 
Here was a fastening point, but now I con- 
cluded to keep on still further. I seemed 
to be, on the summit of a declivity, and 
peered earnestly, along the undistinguish- 
able horizon, but as I walked along, could not 
perceive that my steps descended. I was 
still on the summit, and the prairie led 
down every way from me. At length I 
caught a glimpse of a. light, and as I ap- 
proached it I heard the sound. of a, hand- 
mill. I soon distinguished a ;.' cluster of 
huts, and led- Pelicano into the enclosure. 



Several ..negroes ..appeared ami r topk my 
horse, when I Found that l ! hao^Wifc~were 
by chance, stumbled upon the place I was 
in search of, but which I, supposed. I had 
passed hours before. :Mr. Cromwell had, 
also been belated looking for cattle, an'd 
had but just returned to a' late supper, 
which I was happy to be permitted 'to 
share with him. • "'- 

;.'-'' 3t.i).b;s: 



SWOKDS. 



In the simple old Saxon days the sword 
played a considerable, part in the making of a 
knight. The candidate for chivalry . Was. rei 
quired^ the day before his consecration^ to cob? 
fess ; and then-pass the night in the church; in 
prayer and fasting. On the following day he 
was to hear mass, and during the sefvfcef Che 
placed his sword upon the -.altar,; the- priest, 
after the Gospel; took, the weaponvtblessedj ;i|i, 
and then, with benison on;the warrior, laid , the 
blade on the neck of the knight, v/hOj.hpweyej, 
was not a knight complete until he had received 
the Sacrament as a i complement of ( the bles^- 
ing.-,,,.- '..- ', .'..,...':. \ , .t. 

, Thus the Church made her o\yn . cavaliers^ 
but the Normans, who came among lis tinder a 
banner, blessed by the.Pope, Held this method 01 
consecration in scorn and abomination. 'The 
knights so made they accounted of as ho 
knights at'all, but as mere " tardy 'troopers, 
and degenerate plebeians." So, in ' modern 
timesy a militia ensign with a Norman name 
affects to look with contempt on a "captain^ 
who. may have fought his way to hjs.M$aJri 
Spain or South America ; and the, youngs noble, 
who at Oxford has taken, a degree, njfit con- 
ferred by right of knowledge, but seized Jy right 
of nobility,, pretends to look down upbh/rnen 
who, at Bonn, at Marburg, or at Gottiriged, 
have penned their Latin thesis'ahd maintained 
its statements against all idversaries;- 'arid' "who 
have Won their hbnorfc— in short; ! by earnittg 
and deserving therh. . -' '-■''- !''!''--' ' : 0"i<;t;l£> 
They were ' godless fellows,' those" Normans, 
though they did come 'With a papal- benediction. 
Previous to their appearance no deed was legit 
that, was not -marked by golden crosse's'^jd 
oth'cr.saered signs. The Northmen ehangirent 
tout cela.-ttiey transferred estates simply .hjjr 
word of mouth, without writing or charter, ]artd 
only with the sword, helmet, horn, or cup affile 
owner. Tenements', we are, told, were convened 
with a spur, a bow, an arrowj'orevert'a "IxlttjK- 
scraper." ' But this was soon found'to'beiffcbfi- 
venient; and then the conquerors- ihtrbdtfee'd 
the custom of confirming deeds by wax 'impres- 
sions, made by th« especial seal of 'each ■persofi, 
with the subscription: thereto of 'three or four 
witnesses- present.:: Now many a Norman' had 
no other seal- than the end- of the pommel of, his 
sword, and by such an instrument manyi-ta 
Saxon was pommelledout of his; estate. ^,?;k 
And what were tbeseciNormans, from whom 
so. many, amongst us are ,proud;.to. : trice ^eir 
descent? They, were— at least -good "numbers 
of them were^runbaptized thieves. Such' cer- 
tainly were the Mahdevilles and'DafidevilleS, 
the Mohuns aftd BdhuVis, the; Blsseis ''arid 
Bassets. '' These were fellbwS whb'hid converted 
themselves" to Christianity -fifty times in the 
course of the year; for the sake- of; the garment 
given each- time 'to" everyw convert:*,: Those 
renowned swordsmen;; the Bagbtes, jBastards, 
Talbots, Laceys, Percys,— what were; theyiJbut 
so many robbers *ho- came hither /penniless, 
and were very much astonished at. the. .super- 
abundance of their own good; fortune! '..? ...-.,./ 
: Still lower, in the scale : must have ljeen-thb?e 
Norm'ari swordsmen, whose names translated 
signify Bull-head, Oxeye, Dirty-Villain, Brpech- 
less ,' and the' like. NaV/Wim (the); Carter, 
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Hugh -(the) Tailor, and Wim (the) Drummer 
stand recorded in the Moimat. Anglic, as having 
been- made Norman knights and noble by right 
of conquest. The ancestor of one of our proudest 
dukes was a plundering scoundrel, who. having 
no name at all, was known by that of the town 
in which he had been recruited — St. Maur; 
and the ladies of the Somerset family do not 
appear ashamed of the descent, since they, not 
long ago, adopted the old name in preference to 
to that of Seymour, which some of the branches 
of the family still retain. 

Our Chaloners, Rbchfords, and Chaworths 
can boast of no more honorable ancestry : they 
all spring from the sword-begirt loins of vaga- 
bonds,bclm or recruited in Chalons, Roehefort, 
arid' Cahors ; and the honorable house of 
Sacheverele has no more glorious founder than 
a : limping brigand, known by the name of 
",Saute Chevreau," or "Saut de Chevreau," 
because he hopped like a goat. Why, if an- 
tiquity, of, name be a thing to boast of, that of 
John Adams should be most admired among 
men ;. and Winnifred Jenkins is, in such case, 
(hore truly noble than the proudest Norman of 
tnem all. 

! '» » ' ' *' * * ' 

'.In 'the reign of Elizabeth there were two 
adjuncts which especially went to the making 
of a gallant — the ruff and the rapier. He 
whose ruff was the deepest and rapier the long- 
est, was the most unquestionable gallant ; the 
consequence was that apprentices robbed their 
masters in order to look like gallants. The 
vigorous Queen looked to it, however ; and she 
placed grave citizens at the gates, with orders 
to cut off all ruffs of above a nail in depth, and 
break the points of all rapiers that were above 
a yard long. The scenes at the City gates 
rriust have been turbulent enough at those 
juries, for it is not to be 'supposed that a 
'* ruffian '' would submit quietly to the' cutting 
of his collar or the clipping of his sword. 
'' "• * * ; ' '•' '■ # - 

,The readers of Sterne will, not need to be 
reminded that, in anciant days in, Brittany a 
'nobleman, too poor to support his dignity, was 
allowed to make temporary sacrifice of the same 
by turning to commercial pursuits, after first 
surrendering his sword to the keeping of tne 
magistracy. When fortune was achieved: by 
honest: industry, the old. sword was. once more 1 
hung upon the thigh. It was a wise custom, 
.superior ; to that I have heard of in another 
country, where pauper aristocrats condescend 
to, get rich by marrying merchants' daughters,: 
whose- dowries they as profligately squander! 
as though they, had inherited them from their 

own fathers.. 

• ■' * -'■*.■' * '*' 

' The best exemplification of the career of a 
mere swordsman is to be found in the history 
of fighting Fulwood, the lawyer; This hero,, 
ever ready to draw his blade with or without 
reasonv'While standing (one night in the year 
of 1720), -as was the custom of the pit, to see 
Mrs. Oldfield in 'The Scornful, Lady,' remon- 
strated roughly with Beau Fielding for pushing 
.Against. him.. . " Orlando the Fair " straightway 
clapped his hand.to his sword; and the pugna- 
cious lawyer, determined not to be, behindhand, 
drew his blade, and passed it into the body of 
the beau. While the latter, who ; was a mature 
gentleman, of some half-century old, was ex- 
hibiting his wound, in, order to excite the sym- 
pathy which he could not arouse in the breasts 
of the laughing ladies, Fulwood, flushed by 
•victory, hastened to the playhouse in Lincoln's 
-Inn Fields, where he picked a quarrel with Cap- 
stain Cusack; who was a better swordsman than 
; Orlando, and who stopped- the lawyer's triumphs 
:by straightway slaying him. , 

.. The sword-clubs were suppressed by, royal 
t proclamation in -1.724. They had been , de- 
nounced as, unlawful .three years previously.' 
The object of "the" proclamation was to banish 



from civilized society the sword itself, in order 
thereby to check the practice of duelling, which 
was, at that period, exercised exclusively by 
means of the sword. The law became stringent, 
and judges merciless upon this point. This 
was made sufficiently clear in 1726, when 
Major Oneby killed Mr. Grower in a duel with 
swords, fought in a tavern, after a dispute over 
a game at hazard. The adversaries had fought 
without witnesses, in a room the door of which 
was closed. The Major, who had been both 
the aggressor and the challenger, mortally 
wounded Mr. Gower, who however declared 
that lie had fallen in lair combat. A jury, 
nevertheless, found Oueby guilry of murder; 
the judges acquiesced in the verdict, but the 
Major escaped public execution by committing 
suicide. 

I think that the last due), certainly the last 
fatal duel, fought with swords, was between 
Lord Byron and- Mr. Chaworlh, in January, 
1762. They had quai relied at the Star and 
Garter, Pall Mall, upon a question touching 
manors and game-preserves ; ; they fought in a 
closed. room of the tavern, and Mr. Chaworth 
was slain. , The circumstances of the killing 
looked much more like murder than in the case 
of Major Qneby and Mr. Gower. The Peers, 
however, acquitted Lord Byron of the capital 
crime, but they found him guilty of man- 
slaughter. His lordship claimed the benefit of 
the statute of Edward VI., and he was dis- 
charged on paying his fees. A bitter mockery 
of justice! 

•■'*■-» * - * . . .» 

James II. was unquestionably more of a true 
gentleman in outward bearing than his brother 
Charles. I have an instance of this appropriate 
to this very subject of swords and actors. In 
the reign of James, an actor of unimpeachable 
character and of very refined manners, named 
Smith, had a discussion behind the .scenes with 
a young nobleman, who, losing his temper with 
getting the worst of the argument, drew his 
sword and struck Smith, — for want of logic to 
confute him. The King forbade the courtier to 
appear in his presence; and by this means 
proclaimed his opinion that the nobleman was 
less of a gentleman than the player. But such 
a manifestation of opinion roused all the so- 
called gentlemen against the so-called vagabond 
players; andthe next, time Smith played they 
resorted-to the theatre, sword in. hand and 
catcall between their lips, and so plied both, 
that, despite the royal protection, he was driven 
from the stage for ever, Luckily for him, the! 
" va,gg.b6n,d " was .better off, on two points, 
than the ''noble gentlemen," his antagonists : 
he had a considerable fortune, and he was in 
debt to no man, not even to his tailor. 

'Smith's story of the swords drawn against 
hiriij reminds me of Mrs.Verbfuggen's with the 
sword alwaysready to leap from the scabbard 
to defend her. Mrs-. Verbruggenwas the Mrs.; 
Sterling of her period.— that is, the cleverest of 
artificial actresses. It would be pertinent to; 
my subject of 'Habits ' to speak: of. her as she 
appeared in what is called ." breeches paits;" 
but I am afraid if I were to describe her, as old 
Anthony Aston does, who so often saw and 
wondered, it would be considered, very im- 
pertinent indeed. I may tell however what he 
says 6f her face. "It was of a fine smooth 
oval," says Anthony, "full of beautiful and 
well-disposed moles, as were her heck "and 
breast." He afterways adds : — "She was the 
best conversation possible, — never captious or 
displeased at anything but what was gross or 
indecent. For she was cautious, lest fiery Jack 
should so resent it as to breed a quarrel ; for he 
would often say, ' Damme I though I don't 
much .value iny wife, yet nobody shall affront 
her ;" and his sword was drawn on the least 
occasion, , which was much in fashion.it t)jq 
latter "end" of King William's reign." 



Actors had bloody frays of their own. and 
that too among the gentler part of the profession. 
One I may mention, as it is connected with a 
matter of dress. The charming George Anne 
Bellamy had procured from Paris two gorgeous 
dresses, wherein to enact Statira in the 'Rival 
Queens.' Roxana was played by Peg Woffing-. 
ton ; and she was so overcome witli malice, 
hatred, and all uneharitablcness, when the 
saw herself eclipsed by the dazzling glories of 
the resplendent Bellamy, that Pig at length 
attempted to drive her off the stage, and with 
upheld dagger had wellnigh stabbed her at the 
side-scenes. Alexander and a posse of chiefs 
with hard names were at hand, but the less 
brilliantly-clad Roxana rolled Slatira and her 
spangled sack in the dust, pommelling her the 
while with the handle of her dagger, and 
screaming aloud — 

" Nor he, nor Heaven, shall shield thee from my justice ; 
Die, sorceress, die ! and all my wrongs die with thee !" 
* * # ■ * * ■ 

I have noticed above how Peg Woffington, 
with her pointed dagger, punched the ribs of the 
exquisite Bellamy; a similar, but -more dis- 
agreeable sort of excitement, once seized on 
Woodward, the old pupil of Merchant Tailors', 
who had turned actor. He was playing Petru- 
chio to Kitty Clive's Catherine, when, borne 
away by his towering rage, he not only threw 
the lady down, but rah a fork into her finger ; 
and as he had no love for Kitty, it is said -that 
there was more design than accident in the 
matter. But this I do not believe. More 
credit, I fancy, is to be attached to the story 
which says, that when Pasta played Otello to 
Sontag's Desdemona,' the' former was so excited 
by the superabundant applause gained by her 
rival, that in the killing scene Otello twisted a 
strong hand into Desdemona's luxuriant hair, 
arid gave it a series of such hearty tugs; that 
the gentle lady, married to the Moor, screamed 
with all her might, au naturel .' . ■<!, , 
>■ * * - * -,: * * :. 

Finally, let me conclude the subject of swords 
with something better worth remembering.than 
mere gossip. Toledo, Damascus, and Milan 
have been especially renowned for the excellence 
of the. swords manufactured in those respective 
places. The quality of the Spanish blade is 
said to have been given it by the cunning of 
Arab workmen ; but the fact, is, that Spanish 
blades were famous for their power of letting 
daylight. into the soul's tabernacle as early as 
the old Roman time. When Ihe first Caesar was 
master of the empire, Iberian tailors (and ladies) 
worked only with Toledo needles ; while Iberian 
officers arid gentlemen (for the characters were 
distinct in those heathen times : as for the 
matter of that; they sometimes are now) fought 
only with Toledo blades. Virgil alludes to the 
excellence of the Spanish steel in- his -first 
Georgic : " At Chalybes nudi ferrum (mittunt)." 
Justin says the Chalybes were Spaniards ; and 
the nudi, no doubt, refers to the fashion in 
which they worked at the forge. Dryden 
translates the line — "And naked Spaniards 
temper steel for war." Further, Diodorus 
Siculus states, "that the Celtiberians so tem- 
pered their steel, that no helmet could resist 
the stroke of the sword." 

The temper of the Damascus blade was of 
another sort. It was so fine that the sword 
passed through the lightest object floating in 
the air. The merits of the two methods will be 
found admirably illustrated in Scott's story of 
" The Talisman." 

The English blade, I am sorry to say, has 
never been famous for excellence of temper. 
Some two centuries ago, an attempt was made 
to improve the home-manufactured sword, by 
incorporating a company of sword-cutlers for 
making hollow sword-blades, in Cumberland 
and the adjacent counties. The'prbjec't failed, 
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owing to the parsimony of the principals and 
the ignorance of the workmen. During the 
greater portion of the last century, our sword- 
blades were "regular bricks," quite as blunt, 
but not half so dangerous. . An English officer 
was as safe with one in his hand as if he had 
bought it at a toyshop: but he never met the 
enemy with a native-manufactured weapon. 
This state of things, and a mixed idea of profit 
and patriotism, fired, Mr. Gill of Birmingham 
into experiments which became realities; and 
the English weapon was turned out as well 
calculated to help its wearer to cut through the 
sixth commandment as any foreign blade of 
them all. 

A sword is only perfectly tempered at a heat 
of 550° Fahrenheit. The testing is by means 
of a process of bending and twisting almost 
torturing to read of. I only wish that all 
inonarchs who unjustly draw the sword, were 
first subjected to the tempering and testing 
which the weapon itself undergoes. Could such 
a course have been applied to that miscreant 
Nicholas, what a relief it wonld have been to 
the world ! An exposure, during ten minutes 
in an oven, to a heat of 550P, would have been 
followed by uncomplaining acquiescence on tho 
part of the Czar ; and there would not have 
been added to his account so many murders as 
those or which, as Heaven is just as well as 
merciful, he will be held responsible, at the 
tribunal which that gigantic criminal can not 
avoid. — Habits and Men. 
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ABT-NEWS FBOM ENGLAND.-^No. 3. 
Loxdos, May 23, 1855. 
To Vie Editors of die Crayon : — 

The event of the month is the opening 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition. Ordi- 
' narily, indeed, this is the event of the year 
in English Art; and, although iu the pre- 
sent season its interest is rivalled, and in 
some points eclipsed, by that of oar dis- 
play in the Paris Exposition, the Academy 
continues to be the great representative of 
the Art of the passing day. Little as may 
be the essential characteristic difference 
between the exhibitions of two or three 
successive years, the opinion is both gene- 
ral and correct, that this is decidedly an 
indifferent one. The few inventive sub- 
jects which I shall specify, may, it is true, 
be worthy of ungrudging praise; but we, 
must not forget that the number of ex- 
hibited works of all kinds exceeds 1,500, 
and the proportion of such subjects men- 
tioned, therefore, is exiguous. The good 
landscapes are fewer than usual; the por- 
traits, perhaps, even more numerous, aud 
more commonplace. To- the high canting 
laudation of " high Art," and depreciation 
of other branches, no one is less disposed 
than myself; but, when the "low Art" is 
treated in low feeling also, the matter be- 
comes depressing. 

Annually we have a well-founded growl 
at the doings of the hanging committee of 
the Academy; and this year the growl 
tends, and with good cause, to gather to a 
yell. I could tell you of cases of entire re- 
: jection, which would not a little surprise 
persons having eonnaissance de came; but 
this were worse than vain. Of the rela- 
tive treatment of such pictures as are hung, 
however, any one visiting the gallery can 
form an opinion ; and it exhibits an amount 
of injustice and supercilious suppression of 
earnest, merit, to which terms too strong 



can scarcely be applied. However low may 
be the principle, one would not quarrel 
with the academicians for providing well 
for themselves, in the first place. They 
have a right, potentially speaking, to do 
so — and let them exercise it. But, beyond 
this, one has no patience with the parading 
of rubbish, and pooh-poohing of excellence 
attained, or truthfully endeavored after. 
Why cannot the academicians, after plac- 
ing their own and the associate acade- 
micians' works, to the best advantage, 
class all the remainder into good, respec- 
table, and bad, and provide for the whole 
of the first section, before touching the 
second or the third? That they do so no 
oue can venture to imagine; and I feel 
pretty confident, from yearly recurring ex- 
perience, within a limited circle, of good 
works entirely excluded or hung out of 
sight, that, if they did, they would have 
covered the walls before they had exhaust- 
ed the class respectable, without drawing 
at all upon the bad, and would so produce 
an exhibition of such worth as has not yet 
been seen in England: Apart from gene- 
ral mis-management, however, a " dead 
set" at Pre-Raphaelitism is sufficiently ap- 
parent this year. Fervent public recogni- 
tion of his merits made it the interest of 
the Academy to recruit their body with 
Mr. Hillais; and they seem to have deter- 
mined that, having conceded thus far on 
compulsion, they will concede no further, 
but put down the movement summarily, 
in the persons of its continually increasing 
adherents, by sheer 'suppression of their 
contributifJns. A hopeful attempt, for the 
material power is in the Academy's hands; 
were it not only that truth is wont uni- 
formly to refuse being suppressed. 

Millais's picture, of which I gave a' brief 
account last month, is beyond compare the 
great picture of, the exhibition. Nowhere 
else does one see either intense and true sen- 
timent, or thorough artistic expression of 
it, of the same order. Next in interest 
to this comes a work by an entirely new 
man. Mr. F. Leighton, representing the 
procession which escorted Cimabne's Ma- 
donna through the streets of Florence. 
The artist is said to be a young' mail who 
has studied in Italy: the influence most 
distinctly stamped on his production is a 
French one, but it is modified by a strong 
individuality of his own. Painted oh a 
scale most unusual in England, the work 
displays the great artistic quality of breadth 
in design, arrangement, color, and even 
character — though the last is defective in 
more respects than one. There is a mel- 
lowness in the picture which, one may be 
oertain, belongs to its painter, and is not 
merely got up for the occasion ; and he has 
struck a true tone of medievalism without, 
our being exactly able to say where or 
how. This is the most Considerable' first 
appearance which has been made for sdme 
years out of the Pre-Raphaelite section— to 
which it has no affinity. Another remark- 
able work is Mr. Egg's "Life and Death 
of Buckingham," the favorite of Charles 
II., who, figures under Dryden's pen as 
Zimri, and. to the forlorn circumstances of 
whoso decease, Pope has devoted some 
famous lines. The picture is a diptych, 
vigorous, uncompromising, and, in an ar- 
tistic sense, very talented ; but too hard in 
its coarse ofgie, and too ghastly in its 
death-bed sceiie ( to he well' endured in 



these squeamish days. A deeper-reading ■ 
objection is, that, with all its disagreeab)e,-i- 
ness, it does not, in reality, impress , any, ■ 
moral lesson: there is a man revelling. .and 
next dying — and that is all; Maclise's pic- 
ture from " As you Like it," which I men- 
tioned before, is an honorable,' but 'not 
quite a first-rate, work of that ' true butf 
gaudy genius. As different from this' aV 
possible in its simple 'refinement, 1 and alto- 
gether admirable, is Leslie's " SanchdPa'hza ! 
and Dr. Pedro Rezio "—a small, but exCel-' 
lent, specimen of one, who fully deserves, 
in his school, the name of master. Poole, 
one of our most poetical painters, replete to 
overflowing with subtle percepti veness and 
rich melancholy, luscious and morbid, but 
arbitrary and negligent in. expressing him- 
self, has a Decameron scene. To these, 
among the figure painters, I add two names 1 
almost new, which deserve to be '•weltw 
menibered ; a young lady named Miss 
Boyce for the best flesh-painting in 'the 
gallery, a fine Vigorous sense' "of color,' and 
conspicuous pictorial, capacity generally"; 
and Mr. Stirling for a pew-full of, Scotch 
sermon listeners, every one of whom .js- a 
thorough character— real and strong' 'as 

life.: -. '■ --. '■!'-; '-../:,: ... 

The landscapes include a fine- Anthony, 
broad, warm, and full, of StratfordiOhurch, 
whore Shakspeare lies buried ; three of 
Danby's memorable, if somewhat unsponta- 
neoos, sunsets; and a vast panoramic Rome 
by Roberts. Mrs. Hook, who has hitherto 
been known almost exclusively as a : figure- 
' painter with a genuinely sweet 'feeling for 
color, though of the diluted Venetian kiri'd, 
appears this year as a most valuable accesr 
sioh to the cultivators of landscape';' fresh, 
pure, and charminglynatural. Inphbold, 
a young man who has before given, earnest 
6f most excellent things to come iji'tbiB 
way of delicate minute study informed >vith 
comprehension and sentiment, continues^ 
paint, aud to be hung opt of sight!; f ,and 
the name of W. Davis, heretofore,- as far as 
I am aware* totally unknown, is- attached 
to an "Early Spring Evening,'-' most deep!- 
ly and nobly poetical, yefrno more- strain- 
ing after " idealism '-' than a daguerreotype 
does. The pale parting' glowofthe"sky > , 
against which -shoot up -the ■"' iiunks"6f-'a 
small copse of trees,' yet thin and^bir'e"i'u 
the reluctant season," the' sunken- yet itf- 
cessantly diversified tones . of "'th'e 4 ' 1 fore- 
ground and off-stretching fields, the solemn 
thrill of twilight over all j reveal ')]%' nan,d 
gifted as scarce two. or three are gifteiin.a 
generation."' I speak of the picture with 
confidence, yet to some extent cohjecturai- 
ly — for this also is hung quite beyond;the 
range .of' minute inspection;!- Such-is 4be 
cordial reverence and welcome with : which 
third-rate royal academicians-' greet ; th'o 
genius which Nature has -cbrh/nissidMd"as 
her interpreter. ■' '-'•'-- ! - "■"■•■'■' -«■•«;■• 

Of portraits, in default of any : very ernf- 
neiit'as' Works of Ai-tj Inlay specify, chiefly 
for "the interest attaching" to v the ;sitter|, 
Herbert's, of Horace. Vernet, gaunt, .fiery, 
and piercingly alive, and "Grant's, of Land- 
seer, a fine English face, "which, withj-ji 
complete air de soeUie, is hardly loss Ener- 
getic. Landseer himself,- by-the-bye, does 
not exhibit this year— nor does Mulready; 
the two absentees of the old 'school-wh'o 
deserve to be seriously regretted; Holman 
Hunt shares their eclipse. -The soolpture 
"es. an extremely ; -jofrttbefaT, nStnraJ, 



